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THE UNION GRADUATE SCHOOL 
EXPERIENCE 

Dr. King V. Cheek 

My assignment is to evaluate the Union Graduate School experience. 
There are four components which I deem relevant to understanding and 
evaluating the Union Graduate School. 

1. The mission of the Union for Experimenting Colleges and 
Universities, which is the sponsor of the Union Graduate 
School . 

2. The structure and philosophy of the Union Graduate School. 

3. The clientele or constituency of the Union Graduate School. 
k. The factors and process which comprise the quality control 

and evaluation of how well the Graduate School accomplishes 
its objectives. 

Finally, we may wish to review some of the criticisms and alleged 
shortcomings of this program. 

The Union for Experimenting Colleges and Universities, the sponsor 
of the Union Graduate School, was established in 196^ as a consortium 
of institutions committed to promoting experimentation and research 
in American Higher Education. The membership of the Union represents 
a broad spectfum of 31 American institutions of higher education, pub- 
lic and orivate, large and small, located in all regions of the Uniter! 
States . 
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The Union is unique as a consortiu'*^ in that it is also a national 
universi\y with degree-granting authorit, at both the undergraduate 
and graduate Ph.D. levels. 

It is a challenge for institutions to remain both flexible and 
purposeful. This is the combination the Union intends. The Union 
holds strong beliefs in indi :'ual freedom, participatory decision- 
making, expanded opportunity and in the value of learning as an 
essential ingredient of human growth, dignity, and self-worth. 

One of the Union's objectives is to develop alternative models 
and approaches for underserved persons--those excluded from the main- 
stream, as well as those whose needs are not served well by tradi- 
tional campus-based programs. 

Thus, the University Without Walls program at the baccalaureate 
level and the Union Graduate School at the Ph.D. level are two such 
alternative models. 

I wish to emphasize that the Union does not deny the value of 
traditional approaches, but rather seeks to expand the number, diver- 
sity, and availability of alternative approaches to learning. 

The degree process of the Union Graduate School provides an 
opportunity for students to pursue the Ph.D. degree in a highly 
individualized noncampus-based mode. 

This program, which was begun in 1971, now has a current national 
enrollment of 650 students in five units. Its chief focus is learner" 
centered education which emphasizes se 1 f -d i rected/ i ndependent study 
and which utilizes a wide array of learning opportunities and resources 
vherever they may be found--t rad i t iona 1 courses, laboratories. 




libraries, the community, the work site, travel, independent research, 
specialized campus and nonca.npus based adjunct faculty and any 
learning procedure or human network suited to the needs of the indi- 
vidual learner. In this sense, students view the world as their class- 
room. 

The degree process has nine essential components. 

1. Admission-- -at which time the applicant's background, 
experience, intellectual capabilities and learning goals 
are evaluated. 

2. Residential Colloquium — which marks the official matricula- 
tion of the student into the program and which involves the 
student in a two-to six-week encounter with faculty and other 
students. During this period, the student ex- ores with 
others his/her plans, values and insights and developes 

with the help of the learning community a comprehensive degree 
plan or learning strategy. 

3. Committee Formation — ^ach student has a coinmittee or educa- 
tional jury which counsels, advises and collaborates in the 
evolution of the learning plan and degree objectives. The 
committee comprises the student who is chairperson, a core 
faculty member who is keeper of the process, two adjunct 
faculty who must be specialists in their fields and two 
other Union Graduate School student peers. It is the respon- 
sibility of *:his committee to evaluate the studenu s perfor- 
mance and award the degree. 
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The Learning Strategy ^Th\ s is a comprehensive statement 
or plan which describes the learning activities designed 
to fulfill the components prepared for the degree. It lists 
seminars, courses, workshops, selected reading, research and 
all activities which comprise the degree plan as well as a 
statement on how the student plans to engage in his/her own 
personal growth. 

5. Certification- -After the Learning Strategy has been developed 
by the student, in consultation with the committee, a certifi- 
cation session is held. At this time, the learning strategy 
becomes theofficial explicit agreement between the student 
and his/her committee. 

6. Postcolloquium Group Participation—Co] \oqu\um members devise 
learning networks and sponsor interest seminars to maintain 
their interaction. Some of these groups are thematic, others 
are regional and often are not limited to students from the 
Union Graduate School. These minicol loquia provide oppor- 
tunities for continued group experience and intellectual 
exploration. There are some instances in which they have 
become permanent cells long after the students have exited. 

7. Internship "Each 5 _jdent must have an internship which is 
not business as usual, but is specially designed to advance 
learning and professional growth. Ideally, it affords an 
opportunity to link theory and practice. 

8. Project- Demonstrating Excellence--Th\ s is the culminating 
student project'. It may be a dissertation of the kind found 
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in Ph.D. programs of other universities. The concept is 
broad enough to include other types of products, e.g., a 
publlshable book, a unified series of essays or articles, a 
project of social change or innovation, media presentation, 
etc. It must represent a significant contribution to our 
cul ture. 

'Mr the project calls for scientific or historical re- 
search, the standai'ds of excellence are those employed in 
other doctoral programs. If the focus i s on an action pro- 
ject, the quality is demonstrated by preparatory diagnosis, 
ingenious invention of procedures, evidence for actual ef- 
fectiveness and subsequent critical evaluation." 

"Artistic creative projects must show depth of meaning, 
care in craft smanshi p and genuine i n nova t ion. Something in 
the work should surprise one with a shock of discovery and 
insight. Scholarly studies should build upon, but clearly 
transcend, what others have previously done in the area of 
i nvest i gat ion . " 

Decision on the acceptability of the PDE rests with the 
student ' s commi ttee. 
9. Terminar/ Award of the Degree—fKt the completion of the 
student's program, the committee meets and evaluates the 
student's work. Since there are no credits or grades, a 
whole program is evolved and evaluated and the decision to 
cward or not to award the degree is based upon the total 
cumul at i ve record . 

S 
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Formative, rather than summative, evaluation is the key 
ingredient in the degree decision. Since the committee pro- 
vides feedback and collaborates with the student throughout 

he project, failure at the terminar is rare. Deselection 
normally occurs much earlier. Thus, the terminar is both an 
exit review and a celebration. 
The degree process of the Union Graduate School is only one of 
its important dimensions. In botri, structure and behavior are deeply 
rooted value biases and philosophical assumptions about people, rela- 
tionships, learning styles and society and education in general. 

A brief summary of these values wi i 1 help explain more of the 
character of the Union Graduate School, as well as provide a reference 
point for its evaluation. 

1. Learner-Centered Education is the cornerstone of the UGS 
philosophy. The learner establishes his/her goals, rather 
than having them established by others. In this way, students 
minimize the extent to which they must constantly seek the 
approval of others. They are encouraged to understand the 
difference between pe's^nal success as defined by others and 
personal satisfaction whic^ they define for themselves. 

2. Self -Directed Leamiy.i^ \s the process most likeiy to assist 
persons in developing concepts of themselves as learners, 
as we 1 1 as formi ng hab i ts conduc i ve to 1 i fe- 1 ong 1 ea rn i ng . 
The learning process^ as well as the content of knowledge 
and its application are viewed as i nd i spens i b 1 y linked. 
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The Abeence of ^'rcsjviption is justified because individuals 
differ so markedly in learning styles, endowment, previous 
experience, needs, interests and future goals that no unifo.ni 
prescribed program can be appropriate for all. Although each 
program is individualized, there are constants in the degree 
process itself and in the expectation of academic excel- 
lence which should characterize the Ph.D. 

K^w Ways of Knowing represent a goal of many Union students. 
"Tiie urgent problems and tasks of our time transcend the 
boundaries of particular academic disciplines. P 'ilem- 
solving directed toward social imperatives may draw on the 
resources of several disciplines, but must be sufficiently 
creative to develop appropriate mr.thodi of inquiry and ap- 
plication which may never have been used within fields of 
purely academic scholarship." New disciplines may emerge 
out of people's backgrounds, and careers. "Without neg- 
lecting the knowledge accumulated by research in each field, 
the creative scholar must have and cultivate the imagination 
to formulate new concepts, hypotheses ?nd skills." Thus, 
the Union is committed to facilitating t ransd i sci pi i na ry and 
interdisciplinary study and projects . 

New /Resources --per son s , organizations and everiLs outside 
classrooms and campuses can furnish a new inventory upon 
which students may draw in promoting their learning needs. 
In this sense, the Union expands the universe of the accep- 
table inputs and participants in the learning process. 
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6. Prvooml (i^\Ai)ih and :>at^ioj\h''tory l.ffr- Vdlnt'i^ conl inut; to be 
the cnrdinal goals of doctoral study. They ore ccrtoinly 
emphasized in the Union Graduate School's program. Indeed, 
the experiences students bring to their program are powerful 
variants in the design ard execution of their goals. But 
candidates are not g»ven a degree for post achievements. Their 
degree must represent a valw. added dimension in their per- 
sonal and intellectual growth, as well as recognition for 
original contributions to scholarships, learning and society. 

7. The Concept of (\>L(\iv>iovr assumes that students, faculty 
and adr. n i s t rators , though they have different roles, may 
learn from one another. !n both structure, formal process 
and behavior students and faculty as peers constitute a 
cherished value. In the academic program and institutional 
governance, students have a voice in decisions which affect 
their lives. They are chairpersons of their committees. 
They take initiatives in setting their goals and identify- 
ing resources and strategies and they also participate in 
decisions on admissions, standards of excellence, budgets 
and staff appointments. 

8. The Ph.D. degree and what it represents are not redefined 
by the Union Graduate School. The Union simply provides an 
alternative route to its achievement. The same intensive 
exploration, searching, examination and scholarly research 
associated with the campus-based Ph.D. must characterize the 

1£ 
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Union Ph.D. The Union bulletin emphasizes that "candidates 
are expectec to acquire a broad background of scholarship 
in their field and to do intensive intellectual work on 
some frontier of knowledge." 

This summary of the Union's value biases is certainly not ex- 
haustive. Any conversation with Union students and faculty would ex- 
pand the philosophy. But these values do represent the core assump- 
tions upon which the Union Ph.D. program is based. 

A deeper view of the Union Graduate School can be seen through 
its constituency. 

The students enrolled in the Union Graduate School are not the 
typical 22 year olds just out of college. In the main, they are older 
persons, usually in mid-career, highly motivated, capable of pursuing 
independent study and have a clear vision of their life goals. Most 
of them have demonstrated already that they are winners in their work 
"and professional lives and have already experienced the integration 
of theoretical knowledge and practical skills. 

Interest in the program is enormous. Despite a conscious "law 
profile" posture, the Union continues to receive in excess of 6,000 
inquiries annually. Approximately 1,250 persons have been accepted. 
Over 350 have graduated and 650 are still enrolled. Students come 
from kj states and 16 forei gn nat ions . 

As my profile of Union students suggests, we attract highly- 
motivated persons who have learned that they can learn beyond class- 
room and library walls, in both cognitive and experiential ways. Most 
have had experience in research, teaching, community organization, 
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developing educational or management programs and many interrelated 
areas which conveniently quaiify them to assume power initiatives in 
programming their own learning objectiver. 

"They apply in large numbers because of the contrast between 
their experience, because of conflicts with other learning methods, 
because they have been turned on late in life, because they have a 
hunch they want to test out in the context of our learning network, 
because they have a social change vision, as well as on>3 of their own 
potential, because they want to work across disciplines. In all candor, 
too, like many people, some are driven by the search for status and/or 
security. A few come with the view that this may be their last chance 
and they are determined to make the most of it." 

They represent a wide spectrum of occupation. Our roster is 
replete with deans, faculty (some of whom have been "distinguished 
professors"), therapists, scientists and public administrators. One 
of our students has a national reputation in his homeland as a composer, 
as well as an American reputation as a researcher in psychedel ics ; 
another has more than one hundred inventions to his credit. A third 
is a former college president who is currently president of a major 
international corporation. One gr duate publishes a major American 
magazine, while 'Other is publisher of a chain of eight newspapers. 
One of our graduates did such significant community work in Mexico 
that she had a public square named after her! Many are leaders in 
higher education and community organization. Several serve as direc- 
tors of University Without Walls programs; over fifty have served or 
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are currently serving on faculties of member institutions in the 
Union for Experimenting Colleges and Universities. 

Looking at our students and graduates in very broad oacupationa 
terms, they represent the following categories: 

Higher Education 

Public and Private Secondary and Elementary Education 
Communi ty Educat ion 
Health and Allied Services 
Therapy and Counseling 

Free Lance (Research, Writing, Consulting) 

Commun i ty Organ i zat i on 

Public Administration 

Pub 1 i !ihi ng 

Theatre 

Scientific Research 
Des i gn 

Nearly (^0 percent of UGS students work in some part of the vast field 
of education; the rest occupy a variety of posts in other fields. 

The range of students' areas of study is broad. Students' 
major fields have included: 

Psychology 

(Humanistic, Counseling or group work. Therapy, other 
areas including theory, dream work, phenomenolog i cal ) 

Educat ion 

(Innovation or commun i tybased , administration, other areas) 
Human i ties 

(Philosophy, Literature, other areas) 

» 15 
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Social Change 

(Includes omen, Black and Spanish Studies) 
Urban Af fai rs 
Sc i ence 

Other: Communications, Design, Anthropology, Economics 
The success of the Union Graduate School should be appraised 
in relation to its objectives. The following questions are repre- 
sentative of appropriate lines of inquiry. 

1. To what extent do students and faculty focus their studies 
on areas which correspond to the imperative needs of the 
present and emerging society? 

2. To what extent do students and faculty acquire mastery of 
the resources of knowledJ- in one or more of the disci- 
plines clearly related e\r personal and social objec- 
t ives? 

3. Does the available evidence show that candidates awarde'd 
degrees have achieved the level of quality properly asso- 
ciated with a doctorate in their scholarship, range of 
information, depth of inquiry, sensitivity of perception, 
disciplined methods of investigation and their creative 
imag i nat ion? 

k. To what extent do students develop and graduates manifest 
skills of leadership which our world needs? 

5. To what extent have students developed philosophies of life 
which are personally satisfying and which motivate contri- 
butions to other persons and to social institutions? 

6. To what extent do students as they work toward their degrees 
find the experience stimulating and rewarding? 

7. To what extent do graduates continue after receiving their 
degrees, the kinds of exploration, study, research, personal 
growth and social contribution which they developed as 
students? 

8. To what extent has UGS operated democratically, utilizing 
the potential contributions of its faculty, students and 
alumni to improve its own ways of working? 
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The Ph.D. has an honored tradition as the highest earned academic 
degree in the U.S. In every accredited university, candidates are 
expected to acquire a broad background of scholarship in their field 
and then to do intensive intellectual work on some frontier of know- 
ledge. Our candidates are expected to master the relevant litera- 
ture in tfieir field; to know the current controversies and alternative 
positions; to write cogent and readable reports and to think criti- 
cally on the issues. They are expected to make a noteworthy crea- 
tive contribution beyond satisfactory performance. 

Much of what has been said above about conditions for learning, 
relevance to changing social needs, developing wel 1 -examined life 
values, and operating along genuinely democratic lines could apply 
to a good elementary school, as well as to a doctoral program. The 
distinctive elements in advanced degrees are the superior mastery of 
knowledge, greater depth of inquiry, wider range of considerations, 
increased sensitivity of perception, more effective use of life ex- 
perience, reliance on persistently disciplined methods of thought and 
investigation, and the significant contribution of originality and 
creative imagination. Students in the Union Graduate School, althc-ugh 
they operate in many different fields, study with a variety of 
academic and nonacademic experts as advisors, achieve professional 
competence in many diverse internships and design unique "Projects 
Demonstrating Excellence." All are expected to exhibit the high 
level of competence associated with a doctorate. They must meet the 
expectations, in this regard, of at least two members of the core 
faculty, at least two adjunct professors specializing in the student's 
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chosen field, and internship supervisor and at least two peers who 
are aware that the standing of their own degree may be affected by 
the quality of the product of their fellow students. 

Both individual and institutional assessment takes place a: 
multiple levels and in varied ways. Students are assessed during the 
colloquium by faculty and peers, at certification and early in the 
terminating phase of the program by their committee. These three 
points of assessments are just that, formal times during which assess 
ment takes place. In addition, the very nature of the program, its 
structure and design, encourages an ongoing process of evaluation 
by students themselves, their peers, core faculty and adjunct faculty 

The faculty are assessed by the peers and by students. in ad- 
dition, various forms of colleague assessment are used. One of these 
is the recently developed procedure of having a second core serve as 
consultant to the first core in reviewing a student's program summary 
and project demonstrating excellence in order to provide feedback to 
the core facul ty . 

The program as a whole is assessed from a variety of perspec- 
tives. Students, core faculty and the coordinator are engaged in -in 
ongoing process of assessment. The opinion of adjuncts and intern- 
ship supervisors is sought out as regards their respective area- m* 
program in vol vement. 

In all the assessment and evaluations, quality control is em- 
phasized as a major concern and is made an integral part of the 
program itself. 
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Perhaps the most powerful quality control agents are the students 
themselves. "The prestige of these degrees will be determined over 
time by the achievements of our graduates. As students appraise 
the fitness of their fellow candidates, they recognize that the value 
of their own degree depends on the qualities of others who achieve 
them." 

The extent to which this attitude is reflected In the behavior 
of Union Graduate School students is remarkable. In the long run, it 
w'll be our greatest protection against any tendency to cheapen the 
deg ree. 

Finally, I would like to briefly mention some of the major 
weaknesses and alleged criticisms of the Union Graduate School Program. 

1. Although the Union is a consortium university, technically 
controlled and governed by its members, there is insuffi- 
cient connection between the doctoral program and graduate 
departments of member institutions. 

--The process would not be perverted if administered from 
a graduate university campus. The positive import of 
shared resources coupled with the influence upon atti- 
tudes of traditionalist could be of value. In addition, the 
cred i t i b i 1 i ty of these programs would perhaps be enhanced. 

2. The governance philosophy and behavior create obvious prob- 
lems as the institutions grow in size and become more 

d i verse. 

--Pol ar tens ions/Col 1 eaguesh i p--eff i ciency 

3. Not unlike many graduate programs, we make some mistakes 
in admission and graduation. 

--Some students who should not, do enter--and others who 
should not, do graduate 

--The most we can do is recognize this normal phenomenon 
and strive to minimize the slippage. 
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The Union Graduate School is young and evolving. We will ob- 
viously learn much from and build upon our experiences. The valida*" 
tion of what we do will lie in our impact upon the persons we purport 
to serve and in how well we accomplish our mission. 

The day may come when this educational model is adapted by some 
of the more traditional graduate un i vers i t i es, and the Union Graduate 
School may lose its competitive position ond be replaced by those wi h 
greater resources . 

When this hr.ppens, it wiii be a day of joy~-because the real 
goal of the UECU Is to be a catalyst for change in higher education. 
What better way is there to accomplish a goal than to develop pro- 
grams which the rest of the universe adopts so that your energies 
may be freed to move to new frontiers. 

This is both a hope and expectation as the legitimacy of this 
nontradi tional process becomes more fi'-mly established and accepted. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE NOVA UNIVERSITY EXPERIENCE 

by 

S, V. Martorana 

Professo.- of Education, College of Education 

and 

Research Associate, Center for the Study of Higher Education 
Tde Pennsylvania State University 

The exchange of correspondence I had with Chairman Robert Pace, 
when Ke first asked me if I would be willing to be a part of this pro- 
gram, brought out a point that needs to be emphasized at the outset of 
this presentation. In his initial letter of invitation, Dr. Pace 
asked me i f I would be willing to be a part of this panel and to make 
a presentation on the topic, "An Evaluation of the Nova University 
Experience." My rep^y was tiiat I would be very happy to be a part of 
the program, which discussed open university approaches in higher 
education today, but I would not wish to have my participation billed 
as making an evaluation of Nova University. This position was 
expressed because I felt the suggestion that an evaluation of a program 
as Comdex and far reaching as Nova's might be accomplished in a single 
brief paper would be presumptuous in the extreme. Furthermore, it 
seemed to me the audience present might be better served by having a 
commentary made that was more directed to being informational and to 
stimulating discussion, rather than a report of judgments already 
made. Accordingly, my presentation will seek neither to defend 
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nor to attack the approach to an open university doctoral program 
that Nova University is attempting; hopefully, it will serve to 
illuminate some of the issues that are raised by this approach to the 
doctorate in education and to provoke some further examination of its 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Another point to be made early is that my observations on the 
Nova Uni.ersity experience will relate only to the doctorate in educa- 
tion offered for community college personnel. As I will point out 
later in the paper, No.M'd^ -c'.vi vers i ty offers a number of other academic 
programs, both in the conventional and in the external mode. I will 
make no comment cbout these programs other than to mention them to 
show the broader university setting in which the doctorate in educa- 
tion for community college personnel operates. 

Professorial Interest in the Nova Experience 

Why is an assemblage of the Association of Processors of 
Higher Education interested in the Nova University experience? Why 
should it be? A meaniiigful discussion of these questions, raised at 
the start of this presentation, will serve to set a context for the 
observations to be made later about the Nova University program for 
community college faculty and administrators. There are several rea- 
sons, one can suspect, why professors of higher education are inter- 
ested in the program. Some of these reasons may be classed as posi- 
tive; for example, a wish to know something about a new development 
in the field that promises added services by higher education to its 
constituency; a wish to capitalize on the constructive features of 

2 2 
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such a program, or to avoid pitfalls it has shown; an interest in 
seeing new research and development and new lines of scholarly inter- 
est in questions the program raises. Other reasons, more indicative 
of negative motives, may also be identified: a hope that an innova- 
tion believed to be threatening to the status quo may be found weak, 
ineffective, and doomed to fail; an interest in finding points of 
vulnerability which can be attacked, and so the failure cf the innova- 
tion hastened; and perhaps even worse, a wish to find some point to 
ridicule and deride in that which is new and different in higher 
educat ion-"-a field which is essentially conservative. 

Very likely, both those individuals who come to this discus- 
sion with positive interest in the Nov;i experience and those nega- 
tively inclined will be served somewhat by the observations to follow, 
and because this is so, both groups will also be somewhat disappointed. 
But before moving to observations concerning the Nova experience, the 
second of th*^ two questions just posed needs some further reply. 
Whether or not they are in fact attracted to the discur.sion by 
positive or negative inclinations toward its presence in the field, 
why should a group of professors of higher education be interested in 
the Nova experience? A long list of reasons might be developed, but 
only two need comment here: (a) first, and most critical, because of 
the traditional role of the university to provide for the society it 
serves the f ul 1 corps of personnel who must have advanced, specialized 
education and training, and v;ho are essential to the society if it is 
to function effectively; and (b) because of the special innovative 
approach and methodology that Nova University is using in its move to 
accomplish this traditional university function. 

23 
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Time prohibits full development of the first reason, but it is 
vital to an adequate appreciation of the Nova University program for 
community college personnel. The essential fact to note in this 
regard is that within the general field of teac*-.ng as a profession, 
there is clear evidence that a new subset professional group has 
emerged: this new professional group is the one engaged in teaching 
in community colleges and other postsecondary educational institutions 
which share some of the same purposes as are set typically for community 
colleges. There are no truly accurate statistics to describe the 
group sharply, but some 200,000 to 250,000 can be found tcday in the 
1,000 or more public, comprehensive community colleges alone. These 
teachers are not typical university professors, nor are they typical 
high school teachers; they are a new breed of professionals in post- 
secondary education, deeply immersed in the instructional services 
provided by the institutions in which they work and intensely com- 
mitted to generating improvements in this academic function. 

My point here is not simply to identify the new segment of 
the core of specialized talent needed by the society (as exemplified 
by at least the 1,000 public compreher:s i ve community colleges, and 
the localities they serve); [,iy point is that the nation's universities 
are the responsible agency to produce this group of trained person- 
nel, just as they are the responsible source of supply for all of the 
others that could be named--phys i cians , lawyers, agriculturalists, 
accountants, engineers, and so on. Faculty for postsecondary educa- 
tional institutions of the community college type are needed and should 
be prepared by the universities. 
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All of us here know Wftll me great reluctance the universi- 
ties typically express agair.jt accepting the proposition that a new 
profession calling for specialized advanced talent is being born. 
It took teaching as a profession a hundred y.-ars to make the grade 
and some argue it has not fully happened yet. It took the enl.ght- 
ened insight of Morrill (and an act of Congress to create an entire 
new class of institutions, which ultimately became universities them- 
selves) to bring many specialities in agriculture and the technologi- 
cally-based industries into the professions and recognized as meriting 
university-level education and training. But Robert Hutchins :nd 
others who long have argued against the university as the center to 
produce professional personnel, as well as to do research and provide 
related scholarly public service, to the contrary not withstanding, 
there can be no questioning that the function is fully accepted by 
all major universities in the nation today. The observations made by 
Peter Drucker about "knowledge workers" in his very provocative 
volume, yne Age of Discontinuity ^ provides an excellent rationale 
for a deepening and strengthening of university commitments in this 
. e .^rd. 

That established graduate school universities are exhibiting 
some reluctance to serve the community college personnel needs, and 
pointedly, is no secret. A major national conference on community 
colleges and graduate education made this a matter of concentrated 
attention and discussion in the fall of 197^. The conclusion generally 
reached was that while the future may be better, the present was not 
very reassuring to community college interests. 
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A Brief Word About Nooa UniverHti^ 

At this point it may be helpful to present briefly a descrip- 
tion of Nova University as a total institution. This may aid to 
develop a better understanding of the doctoral program for community 
college personnel, by bringing out that while this particular program 
and several others offered are presented in the external mode, the 
university by no means is characterized only by these kinds of pro- 
grams « 

Nova University, headquartered at Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 
operates both campus-based graduate, and undergraduate, as well as 
external noncampus-based graduate programs. This year, the total 
enrollment of the University was over 4,600 students. On its main 
campus it operates a law school, and offers Masters of Science degrees 
in behavioral sciences and in education, a Ph.D. in microbiology, and 

a Ph.D. in physical oceanography. Some distance from its main campus 
in south Florida but operating in the conventional campus mode is a 

program in criminal justice leading to the Master of Arts degree. 

The University is accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges 

and Secondary Schools. 

Nova also operates three external degree programs all leading 

to the doctorate. The one for community college professional staff 

to which this paper is particularly directed is one; another Is for 

educational leaders in public school systems, and a third is-)in public 

admi n i st rat ion . 

When one reads the publications that come to his attention, 
when on the mailing list to receive internal informational materials, 
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as well as matters prepared for general publicity purposes, he must 
be impressed by the fact that In many respects Nova University Is much 
like any other institution operating under private auspices and 
seeking to find its place among the established institutions. Nova's 
newsletter, the college newspaper, and similar publications, announce, 
like all the universities, faculty acquisitions and in doing so, like 
any other university, make much of the faculty's prominence in their 
academic field and their achievements in research, scholarship, and 
public service. The University, In talking about its campus programs, 
emphasizes the quality of their instructional resources and their 
commitment to excellence in serving the student and the broader society. 
But there Is also evidence in the informational items about Nova 
University of a persistent and strong commitment to try out new ideas. 
The evidence of this continuing commitment to Innovation merits the 
attention of persons such as are In this audience. The commitment 
started when Nova was established In 1967 and continues In the present. 

Experience With the Nova Community College Leadership Program 

So, with this background in mind, we can now turn to the Nova 
University experience related to the community college leadership 
program and state the first of two major observations about It. This 
is that the Nova program Is serving to dramatize the emergence of a 
new identifiable and Important subset of the teaching profession to 
./hich 1 alluded earlier. To be sure, a fair number of other univer- 
sities over the nation have established programs to train community 
college professional personnel. This they are doing largely in the 
conventional mode. The Pennsylvania State University, my own, is one 
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of these. Some 85 persons who are members of the Association of 
Professors of Higher Education are also dues-paying members of the 
Council of Universities and Colleges affiliated with the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges; the Council is a body 
representing the professors of community college education. But few, 
if any, of the programs based at the longer established university 
centers have served to dramatize the professional needs of the com- 
munity college faculty members as strikingly as the Nova program. 
By giving it special, singular, as well as different attention in 
the way the program is identified and resources provided to support 
it, the Nova venture matches the Kellogg Community College Leadership 
Training Program of the late 1960s which dramatized so well the need 
for special university-based programs for community college admini- 
strators, and which responded to that need so well. (incidentally, 
it may be worth reminding some of you here in this audience, for the 
record at this point, that an effort was made about three years ago, 
just about the time that Nova was beginning to organize its program, 
to get the Kellogg Foundation to support a proposition that an in- 
service and pre-service program for community college faculty might 
be launched on an i n ter i ns t i tut i ona 1 nation-wide basis. That effort 
failed. One wonders now, had it been funded, how the discussion this 
evening would have been turned.) 

But back to the Nova experience. The program leading to the 
Ed.D. c gree extends over a three-year period. Students are organized 
in clusters located throughout the country and bringing together 
members of professional staffs of community colleges. Each cluster 
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is headed by a coordinator, who already has a doctorate and is other- 
wise deemed qualified to provide general on-site administrative and 
coordinative support to the cluster's needs. The academic program 
projected for students in the clusters is organized in modules, 
encompassing in total six Spoad areas of subject matter. Three modules 
are projected for each of the first two years of the program. Per- 
sons of established reputation in community college education in the 
subject matter area of a particular module are brought to the clusters 
as national lecturers. Following completion of the lecture series on 
each module, the students are expected to accomplish practicums in 
the area; practicums are to be problem-oriented and to generate real 
services of an institutional research type for the institutions in 
which the students are employed. The third year is devoted to the 
accomplishment of a major applied research project. This task again 
is expected to have direct application and serve to help in the 
institutional development of the employing institutfoh. The projects 
are carried forward under the guidance of a committee of from three 
to four persons. The principal advisor must be a person with exper- 
ience in supervising projects of this type at the doctoral level; a 
second person or possibly two others are employed from personnel 
operating in the field; and the final member of the committee is a 
member of the central Nova University staff working in the community 
leadership program. Finally, to be noted, the students must attend, 
each year, a summer institute conducted near the main campus of the 
University. The institute is an intensive workshop experience 
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bringing together persons of prominent reputation in community college 
education and the active students in the clusters. 

In just a few years, since the program began in 1972, the 
community college program has developed k2 clusters. None has shut 
down for any reason other than program completion. To date, 172 
graduates have completed the doctorate through this program. At the 
present time, 35 clusters are operating with some 950 students 
ei lied. Statistics provided by Nova University indicate that 50 
percent of the students enrolled graduate in the regular sequence of 
the three year program as planned; and by the end of three and a half 
years of participation in the program, 60 percent of the students who 
enter it complete it. 

The program is operating in 31 states, Florida having 9 
clusters in it, and California 8. The program has been formally 
reviewed and approved by official agencies in Pennsylvania and Illinois, 
and is currently under review in others. It was also presented for 
review and approval by the New ^York State Department of Education, 
the administrative arm of the New York Board of Regents, which is 
responsible for registration of academic programs in that state. The 
reviewing unit within the New York State Educacion Department reported 
affirmatively on the Nova program but the University withdrew its 
application before the Regents acted on it because of word that the 
Regents had adopted a new policy of not approving any new doctoral 
programs in education, whether offered by external universities or 
others . 

The second major observation about the Nova community college 
program, to be noted for purposes of this presentation, is that the 
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method established for the program is even more controversial than its 
purpose. As I have indicated, the purpose is to meet the needs for 
persons with specialized education and training, evident in Institu- 
tions of the community college type. Yet both the purpose and the 
method raise Important issues to discuss. Both are of special note- 
worthiness to professors of higher education. The method Is a 
variation of the "open university," nontradi tional model, featuring 
the bringing o? opportunity to earn an advanced degree to the student's 
residence base instead of bringing the student to the university 
campus base. As all here know well, this is not the accepted method 
for discharging the university's role of producing specialized per- 
sonnel needing advanced education and training. The widespread and 
general interest that the method is generating In the higher educa- 
tional community is evident in that it prompted this evening's dis- 
cussion program, for the Antioch program is a similar methodological 
model. It Is about this method, I suspect, that I was supposed to make 
most of my observations this evening. ! will precede now to do so, but 
these observations about the Nova experience I would classify as minor 
in comparison with the two larger ones emphasized so far. Drawing 
chiefly on my own experience in the Nova program, but with some added 
benefit of conversations with others engaged In it, and with colleagues 
in higher education now involved in "open-university" programs, ! 
can report observations about the community college leadership program. 
Whether these are positive or negative wi ! depend on your own orien- 
tation, I am sure, so I will not attempt to classify them either way. 
The observations are based on my contact with some 150 students In 
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five different clusters operating in the '7^-'75 and '75-'76 academic 
year. As an opening exercise in the fi rst» association with each 
cluster, I have made it a practice to ask the participants to give 
me some information in writing as to their backgrounds and their pur- 
poses for pursuing the doctorate in education, noting particularly 
their impressions of the external mode. The observations I would make 
about the Nova experience are as follows; 

1. Students are established practitioners in the community 
college field and approach their study and practical 
projects from a perspective that emphasizes strongly 
staff and institutional development in the colleges 
where they are employed. 

2. Students are pursuing their doctorates largely for per- 
sonal, on-site professional advancement, not nearly as 
often for lateral or even upward mobility in the profes- 
sion outside of their own educati.onal systems. 

3. The overwhelming attractive feature of the program is 
"the ability to get the doctorate while on the job at 
home . " 

k. Students are impressed by the features of the program 

which make it possible to become acquainted with "national" 
lecturers and with the prospects of practical applica- 
tions of the results of their study. Universally, they 
e^pf-jss the view that persons brought to them to present 
bac^^ground information on the modules provide for them 
a level of expertness in community college education which 
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is not matched in most other universities. ihis they 
claim, along with the fact that what they acquire by way 
of new understandings of their work in the community 
colleges, is turned to immediately practical utility in 
their home institutions, constitutes highly valuable 
elements in the Nova program. 
5. An increasing number of states are examining, appraising, 
and reviewing the Nova program as it operates within their 
boundaries. It might be fairly said that no other pro- 
gram at the doctoral level is undergoing the kind of 
scrutiny that the Nova program in community college 
education is getting at this time. 
There are some observations that must be identified that suggest 
that the Nova program for community college personnel is by no means 
perfect. It has some very definite weaknesses that can be readily 
identified and which I am sure are being given special attention by 
the responsible person in the central administration of the University. 
These observations might be listed as follows: 

1. The library resources available to the clusters of 

participants in the program are spotty and varied from 
cluster location to cluster location. They range from 
excellent to poor, depending on the general library 
resources available for academic purposes in the locality 
where the cluster is operating and depending, very impor- 
tantly, on the work of the local coordinator in aligning 
these resources for the use of the cluster participants. 
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2. There is relatively little interaction among and between 
the "national lecturers." This is not to say that there 
is none, for some occurs through correspondence and 
exchange of documents and through participation in the 
sufTimer institutes; also there is interaction between 
persons serving as national lecturers in that the community 
college field in general is a friendly, somewhat close 
area of professional activity in postseconda ry education; 
and the people who serve as national lecturers very much 
know each other and exchange professional associations 
in ways other than that afforded by their participation 
in the Nova program. It must be said, however, that the 
kind of interaction that would occur in the membership of 
a graduate department of higher education is not evident. 
3. Resources, personal and organizational, to broaden the 
support of instructional help to the part i'cipants are 
limited. In contrast to the programs available in a 
campus-based graduate program, the Nova University program 
is handicapped in the limited ability to bring to the 
students' assistance the full range of departmental and 
other resources available to students to carry on graduate 
work in a comprehensive university campus setting. Whether 
or not the resources that are available in the comprehen- 
sive campus-based university program are in fact utilized 
is another quest^ion but the fact remains that in a pro- 
gram operating like the Nova program does, the opportunity 
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to broaden the instructional support of the student is 
limited by the very nature of the circumstance. 
Protege-mentor relationships seem almost totally absent. 
In most graduate school programs it is a recognized fact 
that an important value received by students in the program 
is the opportunity to work closely for an extended period 
of time in a protege relationship to a person with estab- 
lished reputation as a scholar in his field. Opportuni- 
ties to develop this kind of a relationship even within 
the major applied research project phase of the Nova 
program seems relatively nonexistent. 
Some questions can be raised about the continuity of 
student experience and interaction from one of the lecture 
sessions to another. The clusters meet once a month for 
each of the three successive months to engage in discus- 
sion with a national lecturer on a particular subject-* 
matter module, giving an entire day to that discussion. 
I do not have any hard evidence as to the extent to which 
there is continuity from meeting to meeting, but my 
impressionistic view is that it varies greatly from cluster 
to cluster and is dependent heavily on the work of the 
cluster coordinator. Having said this, however, one must 
be quick to recognize that the people involved in the 
program are employees in a single community college or in 
several community colleges operating nearby each other. 
There is a good deal of evidence to indicate that the people 
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in the program do in fact meet professionally often 
between the Nova sessions, although their purpose for 
association may not be a derivative of their participa- 
tion in the program. Again, there is no way at the present 
time to judge whether this form of continuity is better 
or weaker than that which occurs in the programs of study 
carried on by students in campus-based graduate programs. 
Some in this audience may question why the Mst above did not 
include the degree that the program aims toward and succeeds in the 
socialization of the students as a criterion. Socialization of students 
to membership in a profession is one of the usually recognized justi- 
fications for advanced studies in the profession. There were two 
reasons why this particular subject was excluded from the listings 
above: one was that this possible criterion merits special attention 
and the other was that it is a good point on which to close my itera- 
tion of observations. That a program of training for the professions 
in the university should serve a socialization function is not to be 
denied. Dr. G. Lester Anderson, one of our colleagues, and others 
have documented this well elsewhere.' With respect to the doctorate 
in education degree, the question becomes, however, toward what 
identity, that is, professional reference group and toward what kind 
of related behavior is the program expected to socialize the students? 
if the degree is in higher education, the position could be taken that 

G. Lester Anderson, Ann Bragg, "Journal of Education for 
the Professions: A Preliminary Study,'' Center for the Study of 
Higher Education, Pennsylvania State University, May 197^. 
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the degree recipient should be socialized to be "higher educationist. ' 
On such a basis, my observation of the Nova program would suggest a 
conclusion that it is not as effective a program and experience as 
the campus-based doctorate in education. As I have indicated above, 
the Nova program provides little or no opportunity for student inter- 
action with other students and with campus-based specialists in the 
field of higher education; there is little opportunity for participants 
to engage in study and dialogue with specialists in postsecondary 
educational institutions other than the community colleges; and the 
orientation of the discussion and of their practical application again 
is toward the particular institutions in which they work, that is, 
the community colleges and not toward the broader range of academic 
institutions involved in higher education. 

But here we need to note one of the opening propositions of 
this presentation that had special emphasis: it was that professional 
personnel in the community colleges were a special subset of educa- 
tional professional workers, neither to be fully identified with 
university faculty on the one hand nor with public school profes- 
sionals on the other hand. On such a basis, much can be Sdid in 
favor of the Nova experience, and each of the points just made that 
were then viewed as possible negative observations now become positive 
ones. There is a high degree of student interaction with other stu- 
dents who hold the same value system; there is a high and concentrated 
involvement with lecturers and advisers who know, are experienced in, 
and are highly sympathetic to community college ideals and their 
achievement; there is a heavy direct application of the results of the 
doctorate program to improvement in community college practices. 
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Again, how many will judge this possible conflict of view one 
way or another will likely reflect their own views and positions on 
the issue raised. But we must not ignore the known fact that graduate 
schools typically do not socialize graduate students to the community 
college type professional praccices. Joseph Katz and Rodney Hartnett 
make the point in this statement, "Furthermore, most graduate depart- 
ments attempt to develop students to be images of themsel ves--people 
who will spend most of their lives doing research or writing scholarly 
articles. In fact, however, most graduate students find their way 
into positions that require other kinds of ski 1 1 s-~teachi ng is the 
most pronounced example— and their graduate experiences do not prepare 
them for these kinds of positions. Worse, the graduate faculty convey 

the impression to graduate students that these other activities are 

J- 

somehow of less importance." 

Conotusion 

I close then with a reference to a pessimistic view of the 
impact that external degree programs will have on higher education 
and my own belief that a more optimistic conclusion is also tenable. 
The pessimistic view that is possible is illustrated by a quote from 
Richard S. Granat, Legal and Ovher Constraints to the Development of 
External Degree Programs. It goes as follows: 

The existing mechanisms for regulating the quality of 
traditional higher education are breaking down as private 

'As reported in "Gr te School: As Students Know It," 
in Wright Institute Report - imer 1975, p. 13. 
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universities and colleges threatened with financial collapse 
adopt the practices of the marginal proprietary schools. The 
advent of the external degree and non t rad i t i ona 1 study programs 
blurs the distinction between ''legitimate" degrees and "phony" 
degrees, making the need for quality control more urgent. Our 
key finding is that there is too little regulation of higher 
education rather than too much. What is needed is more govern- 
mental and accreditation association control over both public 
and private education if the public interest is to be served. 
The only way for innovative programs and institutions to gain 
credibility is for them to be subjected to rigorous analysis 
based upon objective facts. Otherwise, they will suffocate 2S 
the traditionalists, operating through state education agencies 
and the accrediting associations mobilize to preserve the status 
quo. 

(Final italicizing mine.) 

It should be noted, of course, that Granat and his colleagues are 
trying to suggest a positive reaction rather than a negative one to 
the emergence of external degrees and non trad i t iona 1 study programs. 
However, the last part of the matter quoted suggests the pessimistic 
possibility that will in fact perhaps occur; namely, that traditional 
institutions operating through their organized authority structures 
may well mobilize an oppositional drive that will stultify innovation 
In the field. My own more optimistic outlook is that the "open 
university" cluster or satellite model used by Nova and other experi- 
menting universities are having a positive effect on the more tradi- 
tional campus-based university programs. in some cases, the effect is 
a replication at least of the essential elements of the model. 
Catholic University, for example, I understand, has approved this 



Richard S. Granat et al. Legal and Other Constraints to the 
Development of External Degree Programs^ Vol. 1, George Washington 
University. January 1975, p.^ 7'"1. 
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approach for a part of its Doctorate in Education and Educational 
Administration to be offered throughout the metropolitan District of 
Columbia area. In due course, therefore, one would expect that the 
gooo points of both the on-campus graduate programs and those offered 
through the external degree mold can be sorted out, recognized and, 
most importantly, turned to provide a better service to the student. 
In such a case both types of programs will be enhanced. 
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Speech at the Annual Meeting of the Association of 
Professors of Higher Education 
March 7, 1976, Chicago, Illinois 



HIGHER EDUCATION AND HUMAN EQUALITY 
by 

Howard R. Bowen 
Claremont Graduate School 

One of the most compelling ideas of American society is that 
differences among people in income, privilege, power, and status are 
wrong and should be ameliorated. A reading of the Declaration of 
Independence or of Toqueville will tell us that the quest for equali- 
ty is not a new feature of American life. But perhaps at no time in 
the past has the demand for human equality be*., so pervasive or per- 
sistent as in the present generation. 

Education has been involved in the egalitarian movement in two 
ways. First, education has long been hailed as the door of op'por^ 
tunity^ through which the children of the underprivileged might achieve 
higher status. And it has been thought that over the generations, as 
education was widened- to include more people and deepened to increase 
their learning, the differences among persons in competency would be 
narrowed and inequality of income, privilege, power, and status would 
be reduced. Second, education has had a part in fostering the drive 
for equality. It has helped underprivileged people to become con- 
scious of the inferiority of their condition, it has given them 
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awareness of the inconsistencies between the ideals and the realities 
of American society, it has helped them to become effective in the 
political arena, and it has perhaps led them to believe that custo- 
mary social stratification is not inevitable and might be changed. 
Moreover, education may have helped to motivate privileged groups as 
well to work toward mitigating inequality. It has acquainted them 
with egalitarian ideas, it has helped them to become aware of the ob- 
jective conditions in society leading to inequality, and it has in- 
formed them of proposals for amelioration of inequality. 

Recently, however, the belief that the diffusion of education 
would lessen inequality has faced increasing criticism and doubt. 
For example, it is often noted that the distribution of income has 
been remarkably stable over time despite the advancement of education. 
If is often alleged also that differences in social status, privilege, 
and power have apparently not noticeably narrowed. Much has been made 
of the fact that education through its system of grades, degrees, and 
other credentials performs the function of screening and sorting t;he 
population and consigning its members to various occupations and 
stations in society. Thus, it Is said to be an instrument of a merit- 
ocratic system rather than an egalitarian influence. Also, it is 
pointed out that education is not a very influential factor in de- 
termining the future status of students. Correlations between amount 
of education and "success" in later life, when other factors are con- 
trolled, are not very high. Finally, it is argued that persons of the 
highest ability and highest socioeconomic status are the very ones 
who receive the most education, and profit most from it, and that 
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differences in Income and status are if anything magnified through 
education rather than lessened. These allegations are not wholly 
consistent with one another, but they do present a formidable basis 
for questioning the efficacy of education in bringing about equality. 
They place the burden of proof on those who hold that education does 
promote human equality. One possible rejoinder to these arguments is 
that if it were not for education, inequality would be even greater 
than it is. But such a rejoinder is conjectural and less than con- 
vincing. 

Inequality Defined 

There are three kinds, or levels, of inequality among human 
beings. The first is based on differences among individuals in physi- 
cal, emotional, and mental characteristics. The second is based on 
differences among individuals in their abilities and opportunities 
to contribute to society. The third is based on differences among 
individuals in what they receive from society in income, power, 
privilege, status, and personal satisfactions. 

In this presentation, I have chosen to define inequality in 
terms of the third category; namely, differences in returns from 
society in the form of income, power, privilege, status, and personal 
satisfaction. The purpose of this presentation is to explore the re- 
lationship of higher education to the amelioration of inequality in 
this sense. 

In American society, income, power, privilege, status, and even 
personal satisfaction are all correlated. The correlation is far from 
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perfect. Nevertheless, for convenience of discussion, I shall merge 
the several components conceptually into a single attribute, which I 
shall call soaial position. 

Equality of Opportimity 

The discussion of equality is sometimes beclouded by the failure 
to distinguish clearly between equality of opportunity and equality 
of condition. These are two quite different concepts, and there is 
no assurance that progress toward equality of opportunity would in 
any way ameliorate Inequality of condition. Moreover, it is quite 
clear that equality of opportunity is far more easily attainable than 
equality of condition. 

In considering equality of opportunity, one may begin with 
two assumptions about the human condition. The first is th^t human 
beings are individually quite different with respect to interests, 
talents, temperament, appearance, health, strength, and energy. 
These differences are due partly to their genetic heritage, partly 
to their socioeconomic background and partly to their unique life 
experiences. The second assumption is that within societies, people 
tend to array themselves into hierarchies or classes or pecking orders. 
People may be thought of as occupying places on a huge totem pole 
which they are ranked from top to bottom according to social position. 

These two assumptions correspond to conditions as we know them 
in the United States and as they exist in most other societies. Given 
these assumptions, a population will always be arrayed from those of 
highest to those of lowest social position. For example, if any one 
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group near the bottom were promoted--if r icks were admitted in 

larger numbers to preferred occupations they v^o^^d move up the totem 
pole. In doing so, they would move above jt'v > ^--perhaps uneducated 
poor whites who thereby would be pushed farther down. Or if some white 
women were admitted^ to preferred education and jobs, others, perhaps 
white, would by that fact be demoted. If educational, occupational, 
and social opportunity were extended to all or most people who pre- 
viously faced discrimination or disadvantage, the result would be a 
general rearrangement of the population as to position on the totem 
pole. But in the end, the population would again be arrayed from 
highest to lowest social positions and the social distance from top 
to bottom would be as great as before. The process I have described 
is, of course, akin to Vilfredo Pareto's theory of the circulation 
of the elite. I would prefer to call my version of the theory the 
circulation of the underprivileged. 

Equality of opportunity would change the relative positions of 
different persons on the totem pole. It would not necessarily affect 
the pattern by which social positions are distributed. It would im- 
prove efficiency by placing talent where it is most productive, and, 
more important, it would enhance fairness in the terms of competi- 
tion. These are goals well worth striving for, but equality of op- 
portunity by itself would not lessen inequality of condition. 

The underlying philosophy of higher education has been merit- 
ocratic. Its efforts have on the whole been directed toward equality 
of opportunity rather than equality of condition. Its purpose has 
been to screen and sort people according to their abilities and to 
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develop talent. It has made considerable progress in overcoming 
discrimination based on factors other than promise and performance. 
It has opened doors to larger numbers of persons (but through its 
credentialing function it may have unwittingly denied opportunity to 
others). However, the net effect of its policies has been mainly to 
change the rank order of persons on the totem pole, not to change the 
social distance from top to bottom. This is an accomplishment of no 
small significance but it has not reduced inequality very much. 

Equality of Condition 

Equality of condition refers to the dispersion of people from 
top to bottom of the totem pole. With complete equality of condition, 
all persons would enjoy the same social position. And if there were 
inequality, the extent of it would be measured by the dispersion of 
the population according to social position. If the population were 
clustered closely together on the totem pole, inequality of condition 
would be relatively less. 

For these reasons, some skepticism is in order about the possi- 
bility~-or even the des i rab i i i tv--of seeking equality of condition. 
First, history teaches us that progress toward equality of condition 
is not easy. Most industrial societies have been characterized by 
wide dispersion among their people with respect to social position. 
Inequality of condition has a way of surviving even the most well- 
intentioned and thorough-going welfare programs, educational thrusts, 
religious and moral crusades, and even violent social revolutions. 
The inertial forces seem overwhelming and temporary gains have a way 
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of vanishing in the long run. The idealism behind programs for 
equality is usually no match for the forces of human avarice, pride, 
and lust for power. Second, progress toward equality of condition 
may be achieved at the expense of cultural and intellectual excel- 
lence, or at the cost of incentives needed for productivity, or at the 
risk of government controls that jeopardize freedom.^ Third, ob- 
jective changes in the degree of inequality may not be perceived 
by the population. People are highly sensitive to differences among 
them and statistically small differences can be the basis for enormous 
invidious distinctions. Indeed, status may be measured psychologi- 
cally by ordinal rather than cardinal numbers. For example., if over 
time the difference in average income between the richest tenth and 
the poorest tenth of families changes from 20 to 1 to 10 to 1, the 
sense of inequality and injustice may not change at all. The "rich" 
are still comparatively so far ahead of the "poor" that the perceived 
social distance from top to bottom may still seem unbearably wide. 

Though social equality may be el us i ve--especial ly because human 
beings are afflicted with the sins of avarice, pride, and lust for 
power-'-yet these same human beings have a saintly side which values 
brotherhood, charity, and justice. The egalitarian thrust in con- 
temporary society is an expression of this side of human nature. It 
calls on the rich, the proud, and the powerful to share with the poor, 
the lowly, and the weak and it entitles the latter to press for 



On these issues, I commend the little classic by Bertrand de 
Jouvenal , The Ethics of Redistribution . Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
vers i ty Press , 1 951 . 
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brotherhood and justice. And it calls upon all to seek equality in 
the faith that greater justice--both in fact and in percept ion-- i s 
possible, and that justice can be reconciled with cultural excel- 
lence, incentives for productivity, and freedom. The call is 
especially compelling for educators. 

There are three ways to narrow i nequa 1 i ty among persons. One 
is to change people in ways that will tend to make them less unequal 
in their basic abilities and traits and which in turn will lessen 
inequality with respect to social position. A second way is to change 
the perceptions of people as to what constitutes inequality and how 
it is measured. A third way is to redress the inequality in society 
by redistributing income and other benefits that are in the first 
instance unequally apportioned. I shall consider each of these three 
methods . 

Changing People 

Surely the most desirable way of reducing inequality is to change 
people so that differences among them in basic abilities and traits' 
are lessened. In this way, not only are differences narrowed in the 
amount which people get ^ but also in what thty are and what they can 
contribute* What people can contribute to society Is surely as 
important to their social esteem and their personal satisfactions as 
what they get from society. To give really is more blessed than to 
receive. Equality is too often considered only in selfish terms of 
income status and power and not enough in terms of personal quali- 
ties and contributions to fellow men. 
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' Genetic Changes. The range of differences among people might 
be reduced through control of genetic factors. Persons with known 
genetic defects of a crippling sort might be required or persuaded 
not to procreate. PossibiMties may be opening up for "genetic 
er^gineering" by which defective genes could be repaired. There is 
little enthusiasm in America for pressing these methods very far, but 
seme reduction in inequality by reducing the number of people with 
serious genetic defects seems possible. 

Changes in Socioeconomic Background. The range of differences 
among persons might be reduced also by overcoming the crippling ef- 
fects of adverse socioeconomic conditions. It is well known that 
family and neighborhood environments are a major determinant of traits 
associated with achievement. If differences in socioeconomic back- 
grounds could be lessened, inequality might also be reduced. 

The socio-economic backgrounds of disadvantaged people might oe 
raised by improvements in nutrition, housing, neighborhood environ- 
ment, health care, and, by no means least, education. For those 
already handicapped by adverse socioeconomic background, compensa- 
tory measures could be taken in the form of special early childhood 
education, special programs for teenagers, adult education and job 
training, preferential admission to higher education, etc. 

Efforts along both these lines have been made for generations, 
and have been intensified in the past two decades. The results are 
far from reassuring, partly because change among the disadvantaged 
is slow and partly because gains made at the lower end of the social 
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scale in education, health, etc., tend to be matched by gains at the 
upper end of the scale so that the overall degree of inequality remains 
the same. 

To conclude that such efforts are ineffective, however, is un- 
doubtedly premature. The anx)unt of resources devoted to changing 
socioeconomic conditions has been inadequate in relation to the 
magnitude of the task. 

The idea that millions of people can be changed instantly 
through crash programs with limited resources is patently false. Even 
with wel 1 -conceived programs and adequate resources, significant 
progress is bound to be slow. Success requires appropriate and diver- 
sified methods applied consistently with adequate resources over 
several generations. Progress should be measured in decades or even 
centuries, not in years. 

Change through Education 

As I have indicated, the efforts to raise up people at the lower 
end of the scale through education seem not to lessen inequality 
because people at the upper end of the scale are also advancing, and 
differences remain unchanged. It is probably true that inequality 
of education has not been lessened in the last few decades. But the 
recent past has been a transitional period and what occurred then was 
not true of the distant past and will probably not be true of the 
future. 

The development of education may be viewed in three stages. The 
first stage was typified by the American frontier where differences 
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in education were small because almost no one had very much. The 
range with few exceptions was from illiteracy to fourth grade. There 
were differences, of course, in other aspects of socioeconomic 
background and in learning from the school of experience. But dif- 
ferences in formal education were on the whole quite small. The 
second stage, through which we are now passing, has been a period in 
which elementary education has been extended to virtually all the 
popul at ion; and secondary col lege, and advanced graduate and profes- 
sional education have been rapidly developed. 

During this second stage, differences among people in educa- 
tional level have become very great. The population is now arrayed 
from illiterates to persons with Ph.D.s and M.A.s, end with many 
persons at every intermediate level including elementary school, 
high school, and college. During the second stage the whole popu- 
lation has not been advancing together in educational level, one grade 
at a time. Rather, the educational level of young people has in- 
creased rapidly; that of old people has not changed; and the educa- 
tional progress of some groups of young people has been much more 
rapid than that of others, the difference being related in large part 
to differences in socioeconomic background. In addition, immigra- 
tion has brought a steady flow of people with little education. The 
result has been a very unequal distribution of educational attainment. 
In the third stage, which we are now approaching, virtually the entire 
population will have completed several years of high school, and a 
half to two-thirds will have attended college, and perhaps 10 percent will 
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have obtained some postbacca 1 aurea te study. Thus the differences 
in educational level can be expecteu t. diminish. 

The trend may be illustrated in the following table showing hy- 
pothetical percentage distributions of the adult population by educa- 
tional levels ot various historic stages: 



Stage I (l825) 

Stage II (1975) 

Stage I I I (2025 
or later) 



0 to 
to kth 
grade 

k 
1 



5th to 8th 
grade 

]5% 

19 

2 



High School : 
9th to 12th 
grade 

53 
37 



Col 1 ege : 
13th grade 
or above 

]% 

2k 

60 



Tota 1 

100% 

100 

100 



Note that the data in this table are hypothetical. From the table, 
it can be seen that education was quite equal :y distributed at Stage 
I in that nnost of the population had very little of it; that it will 
again be distributed quite equally at Stage Ml in the future when 
virtually all the population will have a great deal of it; but that at 
present in the transitional Stage II differences in educational 
level are very great (perhaps near the maximum) as we are in the pro- 
cess of moving large numbers from lovyer levels of education to higher 
levels of education. The process of raising the educational level of 
a whole population cannot be accomplished instantly and must be carried 
out over several generations. One of the costs of going through 
Stage II is a widening of educational differences and of concomi- 
tant differences in social position. Little wonder that inequality 
is today a major social issue. 
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It may be worthwhile to examine data on the actual and projected 

distribution of the adult population by educational level over the 

2 

period 19^0 to 1990, as shown in the following table: 







0 to 
to 4th 
grade 


5th to 8th 
grade 


Hi gh School : 
9th to 12th 
grade 


Col 1 ege : 
13th grade 
or above 


Total 


19^0 






h7% 


23% 


\0% 


100% 


1950 




n 


37 


38 


\k 


100 


i960 




8 


31 


hh 


17 


100 


1970 




5 


23 


51 


21 


100 


1980 


(projected) 


3 


15 


55 


27 


100 


1990 


(projected) 


2 


10 


55 


33 


100 



These figures show clearly the process of transition by which the 
population is changing from one of low but fairly equal educational 
level to one of high and also fairly equal educational level. During 
the transitional period, the distribution tends to be very unequal, 
this inequality being part of the process of moving the population 
from a generally low to high educational level. 

Diminishing Retuma 

It may be imagined that the transitional process will go on 
indefinitely as more people seek advanced degrees and/or take part in 
recurrent adult education. But this trend is limited by the fact that 

2 

Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States , 1964, p. 113; 
1973, pp. 114, 117. The projections were calculated by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 
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formal education, like any other use of resources, is subject to 
diminishing returns. As one's educational level is raised, the incre- 
mental gains in desirable abilities and traits diminish. This is 
ref 1 acted in the fact that add i t i ons to i ncome , s ta t us , power , etc . , 
do not continue as education is lengthened. Studies of the economic 
returns to education uniformly show that the returns are greater at 
the elementary level than at higher levels. The reason for this is 
that a person can scarcely function in our society without being 
elementary rudimlsts of literacy and "numeracy." But at each subsequent 

stage of educat ion, the economic returns fall because the cost rises 

3 

and the incremental benefits decline. Diminishing returns also occur 
as a result of the extension of advanced education to more people. 
As more people receive college education, the supply of persons avail- 
able for the preferred positions in our society increases and the 
salaries and prestige from these positions tends to fall; corres- 
pondingly, the number of less educated persons available for the less 
desirable positions declines and their wages rise. The result is that 
the relative economic gain from college diminishes. 

One would expect, as differences in educational levels within 
the population become narrower, that the role of higher education as 
a credent ial ing and screening device for job placement might become 
less important. For example, if alnvDSt everyone were a high school 
graduate, and large numbers had college degrees, then these particular 



See, for example, Theodore W. Schultz, Human Resources , New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research and Columbia University 
Press, 1972, pp. 29-30. 
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credentials would lose much of their significance for screen i ng, and 
specific qualifications related less closely to formal education 
would become more important. 

For the same reason that the growth of higher education produces 
diminishing returns in income, it may also produce less in the way 
of status, privilege, ^nd power as the number receiving higher educa- 
tion grows and the fact of being educated therefore confers less dis- 
tinction. The conclusion from this analysis 5s that if higher educa- 
tion is extended to more people, inequality will be lessened. On the 
other hand, if the spread of higher education is curtailed, as is 
often advocated on grounds that there are not enough jobs of the kind 
traditionally reserved for the college educated, then present dif- 
ferences in educational level will be maintained and the present de- 
gree of inequality will tend to continue. Unless the growth of 
higher education proceeds, the American dream of equality through 
education will have been effectively frustrated. If America is sin- 
cerely egalitarian, it will carry on the long tradition of extending 
higher educatifn to ever- i ncreas i ng numbers. To maintain the situa- 
tion at Stage II would perpetuate present inequality. 

Educability 

A common argument against mass higher education is that only 
part of the population is qualified for higher learning. This Is true 
but it is well-known that differences in "scholastic aptitude" are 
due in large part to socioeconomic background. Moreover, it Is well" 
known that the percentage of the population with scholastic aptitude 
up to college admission standards has been growing steadily. In 
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several states, more than S0% of the l8 to 2k year-old population is 
now being admitted to college, and I have heard informed guesses that 
if further progress coUld be made in improving socioeconomic back- 
ground among disadvantaged persons, at least 75 percent of the po-iulation 
would be qualified for college admission. 

In considering the educability of the population, one must recog- 
nize that the percentage qualified will depend on our conception of 
higher learning. That conception has been steadily broadening as we 
have moved from a classical education characteristic of the 19th 
century to an education that encompasses natural sciences, social 
studies, many interdisciplinary fields, and many professional and 
voca: onal areas. The conception has been broadening also as we have 
diversified methods of instruction to include various forms of inde- 
pendent stucy, self-paced learning, internships, experiential learning, 
mechanized instruction, etc. And our Idea of higher learning has been 
broadenin as higher education has been made increasingly available 
to persons beyond the traditional college age, to part-time students 
of all ages according to their readiness to learn, to the circum- 
stances of their lives, and convenience of time and place. There are 
possibilities of broadening the conception even further. Higher educa- 
tion is still largely centered on the learning of abstract ideas of 
a kind that can be expressed in written or spoken words. If greater 
recognition were to be given to affective as well as cognitive content 
and to the ability to deal with concrete objects as well as abstract 
ideas and emotions, higher education would be still further broadened 
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and would serve an increasing percentage of the r (U^ation. Per- 
sonally, I would not wish to commend a kind of higher education which 
would encompass every conceivable human activity and interest. And 
I would argue that what we know as liberal education should be the 
firm foundation on which the entire ediface should rest. But I also 
think that an education designed in ihe 19th century for a tiny 
elitist fraction of the population could not possibly suffice in a 
system of near universal higher education designed for millions of 
persons of widely different socioeconomic backgrounds and widely 
varied interests. Moreover, an education designed for the transi- 
tional Stage II, when one of the main purposes is to induct many first- 
generation students into the higher educational system, and into the 
main stream of American society, wil) gradually evolve into a dif- 
ferent system as differences in the educational level of the popula- 
tion are narrowed. It is of the utmost importance for educational 
policy to recognize that the present system of higher education is a 
transitional one designed for a nation that is moving from elitist to 
mass to universal higher education^ and not a final form designed for 
a society in which educational levels are higher and more equal. 

Inequality : Actual and Perceived 

I have considered the possibility of reducing inequality by 

k 

Cf. K. Patricia Cross, Accent on Learning . San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass , 1 976. 
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changing persons so that the objective differences among them are 
lessened. A second possible way of narrowing inequality is to change 
the perceptions of people as to what constitutes inequality and how 
it is measured . 

Actual inequality is measured by the objective differences among 
people in income, power, privilege, status, etc. Perceived inequality 
is measured by the differences as sensed by these same persons. Actual 
and perceiv/ed inequality may not be the same, and changes in actual in- 
equality may not produce corresponding changes in perceived inequality. 

Changes in the objective conditions will be of little avail in 
producing a greater sense of social justice or an amelioration of 
envy and division among people unless these changes are perceived and 
understood by the person affected. For example, if I have a sense of 
injustice because my prosperous neighbor receives income of $100,000 
a year as compared to my $10,000, will I have less of a sense of in- 
justice if my income goes up to $20,000 while his remains constant? 
If the "injustice factor" does not change despite the improvement 
in objective conditions, then the improvement will have achieved little 
effect in bettering the sense of equality. The improvement may afford 
me a better standard of living, and may be worthwhile on that account, 
but if it does not result in a perceived narrowing of differences 
among persons, it will not have produced a greater sense of justice. 

Presumably, it would be desirable for people to be aware of the 
objective facts about differences among persons in social position. 
With this knowledge, perceptions would correspond more closely to 
the facts and> changes in actual conditions would be reflected in 



corresponding changes in the sense of Justice. It would also be de- 
sirable for people to understand the implications of narrowing the 
differences among persons. Distributive justice is sometimes attained 
at a cost in the sacrifice of values such as freedom, economic pro- 
gress, and cultural excellence. If this were understood, demands 
for absolute equality might be tempered, and people would accept some 
degree of inequality without a sense of great injustice. Education, 
especially higher education based on liberal learning, should contri- 
bute toward greater knowledge of the objective facts and greater ap- 
preciation of multiple social goals of which equality is only one, 
though it may also increase the sensitivity to small differences. 

Perceptions of inequality will be determined by the number and 
variety of interests which are considered in measuring or judging 
differences among individuals. For example, if differences are 
measured in terms of a single criterion such as income, differences 
would be very pronounced. But if learning, moral virtue, religious 
commitment, sociability, talent for art and handicrafts, green thumb, 
patriotism, civic participation, athletic ability, mechanical skill, 
and adventurous spirit are all valued qualities in addition to income, 
■hen the overall inequality would be greatly ameliorated. When people 
are appreciated and valued for their tennis games or rose gardens or 
needlepoint or membership on school boards, etc., as well as for 
their incomes, then the degree of inequality is much less, and the 
possible conflict between equality and excellence is mitigated. The 
greater the number of dimensions along which excellence is measured, 
the less the inequality. 
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If education is viewed as a way of serving people of widely 
different talents, of helping them to discover their talents and 
interests and values, and of helping them develop themselves along 
lines compatible with their varied interests, then education can be 
an instrument for widening the range of human expression and reducing 
inequality among persons. A society cannot encompass every interest 
and every temperament; otherwise the society would lose its coherence 
and Integrity. But the i ange of permitted interests ne^jd not be so 
narrow f^s to condemn large numbers of its people to the role of de- 
viants or incompetents or second-class citizens. 

Redistribution 

A third way to reduce inequality is t^irough redistribution of 
income. If the distribution of income thf^t emerges from the markei 
economy, presumably reflecting differences among persons in the pro- 
ductivity cf their capital and labor, is deemed co be inequitable, the 
inequity Ccin be ameliorated through redistribution of income. Re- 
distribution may be accomplished through financial devices such as 
graduated taxes, private charitab'e giving, social insurance, public 
assistance, and public cash subsidies to particular groups. Re- 
distribution may also be accomplished by providing 'owincome people 
with goods and ser^'ices at less than cost or at no cost. For example, 
food, housing, h^r^ltS services, education, parks, etc., ar^. often 
provided in this manner with the intended effect of redistributing 
real income. 

The efficacy o'' various schemes for redistribution is often 'n 
practice disappointing because of side effects such as the shifting 
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of taxes, costly and uneven administration, legislative loopholes, 
use of regressive taxes to support social services, countervailing 
subsidized programs for upper-income groups, corruption, etc. More- 
over, they do nothing about equality. The ordinal differences are 
the same after the redistribution as before. The intent is not always 
ful ly realized. Yet, substantial income transfers from rich to poor 
do take place, inequities in the distribution of income are amelior- 
ated even though the degree of final redistribution is much less than 
usually supposed . 

Red istribution is also in tended to improve the soc ioeconomi c 
condition of the poor and thus to bring about changes in underprivi- 
leged human beings that will raise their economic productivity and 
cultural status. It has been especially hoped that the redistribution 
will help to extricate the children of the poor from effects of pover- 
ty such as malnutrition, sickness, ignorance, and deleterious social 
environments. The assumption has been that if the poor receive more 
income, in cash or in ' "nd, the result will be an improvement of 
their conditions of 1 i e and especially a betterment in the socio- 
economic conditions thai influence the development of their children. 
Redistribution through the delivery of goods and services such as 
food, housing, health services, and education is often preferred to 
redistribution In the form of cash transfers. The assumption is that 
these goods and services contribute to improving the condition of 
life v/hereas transfer payments in cash might be used for alcohol, 
drugs, gambling, etc. Education is one of the services that has long 
been subsidized, and indeed made compulsory, as a way of redistributing 
real income and of improving the socioeconomic conditions of the poor. 
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BENEFITS FOR PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 
FROM GOING TO COLLEGE 



Joseph Katz 
SUNY--Stony Brook 

* 

I ■ BENEFITS NOW ACHIEVED 

A number of people have recently challenged the value of going 
to college. Clearly many things can be improved. But the research 
of the last two decades has also shown that there are many benefits. 
In fact, no one has yet demonstrated superior alternatives to college 
in the education of young adults I wi 1 1 concentrate on personal 
benefits, not academic or economic ones. But my delineation of bene- 
fits to personal development Is animated by the central thought that 
the emotional and intellectual factors intertwine and that optimally 
the growth of both is simultaneous. 

I first would like to review some major benefits for personal 
development that derive from attending college--all of them con- 
firmed by the research that many people, including myself, have under- 
taken . 

]. There is a decline in authoritarianism. Between the fresh- 
men and the senior years, students come to view the world 
much less in rigid, "black and white" terms. They tend to 
understand the hypothet i ca 1 ness of all knowledge and the 
intellectual and moral validity of points of view different 
from their own. Their own commitments move from a more self- 
abandoning and worshipful submission to absolutist positions 
to a flexible investment In personal and social life objectives. 
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2. There is growth in autonomy. A^ter alternating phases of 
defiance of and submission to author i ty, students develop a 
surer sense of their own wishes and a greater capacity for 
executing them. 

3. There is growth in self-esteem and a firmer sense of iden- 
tity. Successes in the tasks that the college asks of one 
give greater assurance of one's skills. The comparison 
with fellow students, at first often particularly invidious, 
leads to more just appraisal of one's standing vis a vis 
others. An ingredient and consequence of greater self- 
esteem is a more adequate relating of potential to expres- 
sion. 

4. The capacity for relatedness becomes considerably enlarged. 
From a more self-centered beginning as freshmen, students 
develop a growing capacity of empathy with others, capacity 
to work with others in groups, intimacy with a few. There 
is growth of the more superficial skills of poise and 

pol i teness . 

5- Political sophistication is shown in greater clarity and 
understanding of the political and social environment. 
Thinking and attitudes now are not as easily overwhelmed 
by emot iona 1 i sm, and a more mature social perspective views 
individual wishes in the complex context of social resis- 
tances and interconnections. 

6. There is humanization of conscience. Standards of conduct 
are less invoked as weapons, to scold or defame others, or 
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as self-destructive or self-punishing devices to make oneself 
live up to unrealizable and often quite arid expectations. 
Room is made for a more humane morality and paradoxically 
for more genuine princlpledness in interactions with other 
people. 

7. Hand in hand with humanization of conscience goes greater 
freedom of impulse expression. The college years have 

s t i mul ated the i mag i na t i on , brought students in contact with 
other peopl e--teachers or students-^wi th different ways of 
behavi ng . Previous 1 y "forb i dden" acts have been attempted 
and out of this has come less shyness and hesitation and more 
expressiveness and willingness for further experimentation. 
Conversely, others have learned to control previously less 
manageable Impul ses . 

8. Growth of the esthetic capacity. In and out of the class- 
room students are exposed to a barrage of presentations of 
the forms, shapes, and sensuous contents of things--in art, 
music and literary styles. Much of it is only partially per- 
ceived. But the general effect is or of raising sensitivity 
and taste. 

9. Finally there is a growth in theoretical grasp. The patterns 
vary widely. For some it is more inwardness and reflective- 
ness, i^ometimes verging on sentimentality and conceptual 
emotionalism. For others theoretical development is more 
oriented to hard abstractions, mathematical or otherwise, 
clear definitions, systenaatic classification. 
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One might claim that the nine dimensions just delineated are 
maturat ional , and not d- ^ to the impact of college. Growth in these 
directions would have happened in any case. But existing evidence, 
admittedly incomplete, does not support this. Studies comparing 
college with noncollege graduates show the latter on the average 
consistently superior in many d imens ions--not by as big an interval 
as one would like. It should be understood that different students 
make varied progress in the listed nine areas. 

What brings about the development of the person under the impact 
of college? We have hardly yet begun to put together a systematic 
picture of the multiplicity of the effective factors. In one fashion 
or another they have been singled out here and there. Clearly it is 
not the cognitive contents of the classroom alone, and often not 
primarily. Even in the cl ass room, noncogn i t i ve factors exert a strong 
influence: the personality of the teacher, the personalities of 
one's fellow students, the manner of the discussions and the enthu- 
siasm they generate, the ways in which the discussants treat each 
other, what they reveal about the students' and professor's atti- 
tudes and histories. Outside the classroom there is another mul- 
tiplicity of influences: the residential ar rangements--recent re- 
search has stressed the potency of res idences--the "mix" of the 
student body, the varied psychological, economic, geographical, racial 
origins of the students, gender ratio; the availability of political, 
social, literary, artistic, stimulation anj example on campus; the 
ease of access of students, faculty, and outsiders to each other, 
the groupings, meetings, and relationships that are made possible by 
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housing arrangements, the layout of the campus, the planning, spacing, 
and organizing of events; the apparatus of student newspaper, student 
government, student businesses, student sports; the culture of the 
campus, e.g., whether it emphasizes drinking, drugs, athletics, intel- 
lectual competition, bland gentility, etc.; the quality of the sur- 
rounding community, its offerings, the nature of its people, even the 
landscape; the outlook on what awaits students after college in the 
world of jobs or social setting. Such factors shape the outcomes, 
spelling a difference between mediocre and exciting education. Ye: 
we pay little systematic attention to them. 

There is one further factor that ought to be added to the nine 
previously listed. I discuss it separately bec' in some ways it 
is a mindless factor, "useful" as it may be for ietal functioning. 
One important product of the demands for regular attendance, study- 
ing, examinations, grading ib e development of d i sc i pi i nedness . 
Outside of the army ther probably is no device other than the large 
lecture hall to make as many people sit still in so organized a fashion 
for so long a time and to have them tied to rounds of expectable be- 
havior in and out of the classroom over a semester's or year's dura- 
tion. When one considers that often so much of the contents of classes 
are forgotten in a relatively short time, one comes to think that per- 
haps the enduring value of so much "education" is the fact that disci- 
pline is learned, Sitzfleisah acquired. Now discipline is a very 
valuable thing, but its value is considerably diminished when tasks 
are imposed, rather than connect with the person's motivation. The 
discipline often learned in college may have its utility for a society 
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in which much work is not really 
the sake of wonetary rewards and 
society does not as yet know how 
work. Colleges thus may be good 
in bureaucracies and 1 ive in row 



pleasant but calls for endurance for 
for the production of goods that the 
to bring about through more humanized 
preparation for people who will work 
houses . 



I i . POTENTIAL BENEFITS 

Having described what is, I now should like to proceed to what 
could be. I would like to begin with a list of six objectives for 
personal development--these resemble the outcomes described above. 
They are: 

1 . Cur ios i ty 

2. Utility 

3. Capacity to work with others 
k. Kindness--care"-generat i vi ty 

5. Autonomy 

6. Capacity for enjoyment 

These objectives are vital to personal development and, through 
the interconnection of the personal and the intellectual, for the 
achievement of intellectual skills and habits of mind as well. How 
is one to bring these objectives about? It is obvious that the multi- 
faceted arrangements of the col 1 ege cul ture are a potent force for 
the i r rea 1 i za t ion . So can be counse 1 i ng and even psycho the rapy . But 
1 would like to engage here in a seeming tour de force which in fact 
is one nKjre indication of the intimate link of the intellectual and the 
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emotive. I will confine myself to the clasevoom as one avenue for 

reaching these personal objectives. 

1. Cm'iosity : The cultivation of curiosity depends on at 
least two conditions: sufficient doiDonstrat ion of it by 
professors and connection of what a student studies with what 
he or she wants to know. The didactic mode often enough 
detracts from the sense of discovery. Teaching is so much 
ruled by the principle of amassing facts, data, references 
that quantity seems to as much constitute intellectual wealth 
as a fat bank account constitutes material wealth. Advocacy 
of the discovery approach to teaching has often enough been 
made but the advice is all too rarely heeded, in part be- 
cause the professor's experience of discovery of what he or 
she teaches is in the past and not sufficiently in tune with 
the state of knowledge, intellectual motivation, and avail- 
able skills of the student. 

The cultivation of curiosity in the students would re- 
quire more knowledge of them, more feedback from them, more 
willingness to accept less "perfect" statements from them, 
willingness to rethink the curriculum of the particular course, 
its contents, procedures, and sequences. It would also re- 
quire more individualization of learning, more attention to 
the individual differences of the students in one's class- 
room. Moreover it would require a cultivation of the 
professor's own general intelligence and culture. Graduate 
training predisposes faculty to an emphasis upon specialty, 
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yet part of curiosity is wide-ranging intellectual interests 
and openness to discovery in other areas of thought and life. 
Such general curiosity where it is possessed by a teacher 
has an infectious quality for students. Because it is gen- 
eral cur ios i ty, they can more easily share in it the in the 
professor's mastery of a small territory over which he or 
she has visibly gone many times. Generalized curiosity also 
is a way for the professor of staying alive intellectually 
more easily because there are always fresh materials. The 
wells of imagination and novelty may run dryer in a narrow 
and persistently focused range of inquiry. 

Utility: Much of the sense of one's worth. depends on being 
of use to others. Perhaps one of the more potent depressors 
of college life is the feeling of not being of use. Remedies 
can be found to enhance the students' sense of usefulness, 
for instance, by servicing the campus and off-campus com- 
nunities in their ramified social and personal needs, pro- 
jects serving the young and the old, the poor and the ricru 
Such projects can simultaneously be a powerful vehicle -'o** 
enriching academic learning significantly. 

There is the teacher of poetry who had his students 
teach poetry to elementary students in their district. 
Another teacher, a psychologist, arranged for his students to 
do a study of the people in the catchment area which a pro- 
spective psychiatric hospital was to serve. Another pro- 
fessor's students observed a drug treatment center for 
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adolescents. Courses in all fields which relate what is 
learned to a useful purpose are likely to give undergraduate 
education some of the vitality of experience that medical 
students have when they enter the clinical phase of their 
training. (How many such courses are needed is for experi- 
ence to determi ne) . 
3. Capacity to work with others: Social well-being depends 
hea- y on the capacity of cooperation in the dual mode of 
people assisting each other and of being able to unite 
against social or natural impediments to or attacks on their 
welfare. Yet the student career tends to be individualistic 
(though not individualized). The grading curve and the ways 
of the classroom and assignments tend to make his learning 
a solitary pursuit and the gains, those of competitive com- 
parison with others. Yet we know that creative intellec- 
tual work often is the product of teamwork and other collabora- 
tion of scholars or scientists. Teamwork could begin in the 
classroom (as much as in some of the athletic endeavors). Al- 
most any course could have more collaborative features built 
in. It may begin with something as simple as groups of stu- 
dents in the cl^ss reading each other's papers and cr'iiqueing 
them (still leaving to the professoi the ultimate grading power) 
or reading each other's examinations and commenting on these; 
professorial comments are often very scanty, if not non- 
existent, and this would bring a student's products to the 
communicative consideration of peers. Even more effective 
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would be the formation of student investigative groups who 
in collaboration would attack a problem in the field of the 
course and write a collective report. We often complain that 
committee reports produce "camels" but that is partially so 
because our training for collaboration is insufficient. That 
two heads are better than one is also an ancient truism but 
not sufficiently acted on in our educational endeavors. In- 
dividuals should of course not be coerced into group work; 
some may need time and development of their social capacity 
before they are ready. Regardless of the extent of group 
work, I have no quarrel with the proposition that sufficient 
amounts of a student's work must be evaluated on an indi- 
vidual basis. 

One of the conditions of kindness and oaring is to know an J 
to understand others in their difference. A means for cul- 
tivating this capacity in the classroom exists in the utili- 
zation of the interview and other forms of observation for 
the understanding of people and events. The interview can be 
a prime instrument to get out of one's own frame of reference 
and to translate one's self into that of another person, to 
suspend judgement, to follow the sinews of another person's 
thoughts and feelings. It is striking that we are aware of 
the need of paying attention to the skills of expression in 
writing (less of speaking) but we are not aware of the need 
of paying corresponding attention to the skills of listening. 
It is (or should be) notorious that even very advanced 
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scholars often misrepresent a peer's argument or reasoning. 
The professional journals are full of polemics based on such 
misunderstandings. One root is the lack of cultivation of 
the habit of listening, following another person's thought. 
So academic benefits, derived from the cultivation ' lis- 
tening, again intertwine with the benefits of an enhanced 
capacity for one's relationships with other people. 
5. Autonomy: AH the way through graduate school under the slo- 
gan of encouraging originality and independence, much instruc- 
tion fosters conformity. The sequences of assignments, quizzes 
and exams, of predigested contents, in neatly arranged and 
graphically organized textbooks, the incentives of staying 
within the confines of the professor's favorite ways of 
thinking--al 1 these favor intellectual mirroring rather than 
independent thought. Effective encouragement of autonomy 
depends on a massive exercise of independence, not just an 
occasional and perhaps halfhearted experience here and there. 
I would propose, for instance, that we include in the college 
program of all undergraduates the expectation that they learn 
the subject matter of at least two college courses by them- 
selves; their competencies would be tested by appropriate 
evaluative procedures. They would have recourse to tutorial 
help though that would be put at a minimum. The emphasis 
would be on their own grasp of the subject matter. Clearly, 
such an arrangement could be abu^^ed too, and the evaluations 
could well encourage a conformity similar to that of the 
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traditional courses. But at the very least the students 
would experience that they can learn by themselves without 
the aid of a professor. (Note the special vitality often 
found in self-made intellectuals). 
6. Capacity for enjoyment: We know from many studies and ob- 
servations that a professor's enthusiasm is a powerful stim- 
ulus for the learning of his or her students. The profes- 
sor's pleasure in the subject matter communicates to them and 
this means that a powerful psychological force--the pleasure 
principle--is working for, rather than against learning. (So 
often study, writing, or even research is considered a pain). 
Such enthusiasm of course cannot be commanded. The cultiva- 
tion of a more wide-ranging curiosity about which I talked 
earlier might lead professors to greater liveliness of in- 
quiry, even in their own field. Listening more to students 
and interacting more with them, receiving more feedback from 
them may lead to teaching becoming a more satisfying activity 
and hence suffuse it with rrrare pleasure. Meeting with students 
beyond the formal settings of the classroom, inviting them 
to share in one's interests in and outside of one's own 
specialty may be another encouragement of the pleasure in 
learning. Sometimes making clear the esthetic connection of 
one's subject matter to art or literature can help vivify it. 
(Trying to enliven a course with slides is an often useful 
but dimmer approximation of that goal). The often harried 
pace of academia and professors, and the crowding of tasks are 
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the-iselves obstacles to the internalization and enjoyment 
of learning. Colleges ha e put much emphasis, not neces- 
sarily successful, on hard work and persistence. These are 
useful, but not by themselves alone because only when an 
activity also engages our pleasure potential can it fully 
command the energies and dedication of the person. Pl.Jto 
said long ago that compulsory learning does not stay in the 
mind. 

I have outlined what at the moment may appear as some rather ideal 
goals for higher education. A more sober note is introduced by con- 
sidering that an implied function of present higher education is to 
keep young people who cannot yet be integrated in the processes of 
the society in temporary holding camps and to prepare them for much 
rather soulless work that requires ability to conform but may offer 
little to the imagination, creativity, and initiative. Thus schools, 
in some sense, become ghettos and holding grounds for the (temporari- 
ly) superfluous. The solution of course lies in changed social arr^^jnge- 
ments. But the colleges can make a contribution by embodying a 
better life right on campus and by having students and faculty plan 
more actively for a better social future. 



III. METHODS OF STUDY 

Finally^ I would like to say something about methods of research 
(in response to the invitation to include this in my presentation). 
In spite of a fairly ample literature concerned with the student in 
higher education, we do not have a sufficient range of data, we have 
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even less data that are oriented to policy purposes, and still less 
that deal with application o^ research tc practice. Individual in- 
stitutions themselves need to know much more about their students and 
they need to find outl on a year-by-year, if not a month-by-month basis. 
Noth i ng in recent years dates more rap i d 1 y than i nformat ion der i ved 
from research on college students. 

There are many methods and procedures available for increasing 
our knowledge of the personal development of college students. Some 
standardized personality measures have been of great help. But I 
would like to confine myself here to a brief advocacy of greater 
utilization of the interview. The interview has three main virtues. 

(1) It is most sensitive to individuality and individual differences. 

(2) It is best able to ferret out the opinions and attitudes held by 
the person; it can get beyond the opinions one thinks one is sup- 
posed to hold; it even allows interviewees to articulate views they 
hold but had not articulated to themselves. (3) It can best avoid 
the imposition of categories of thoughts, held by the investigators, 
upon the respondents. 

There is no substitute for the interview to get a full view of 
the quality of the intellectual and psychological development of 
people. It also is a prime instrument to dete'-mine the processes ^ 
as distinguished from the outcomes, of learning and development. Often 
we have good indicators of outcomes, but are woefully ignorant of how 
these outcomes were achieved. 

The value of the interview can be much enhanced by the skills 
of the interviewer. But it is an instrument that should be more 
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frequently used by faculty in general to deepen their knowledge of 
students and educational processes. For instance, as modest an in- 
vestment as interviewing the same one or two students at suitable 
intervals in each of their four college years would lead to gaining 
a more detailed view of their thinking processes and life space than 
faculty often possess. Everybody who teaches students ought to have 
this experience. (The interview method is most effective when the 
same person is interviewed several times. Experience seems to show 
that the third interview is the point when greater mutual confidence 
between i nterv iewer and i nterv iewee is established. Because the i nter 
view is such a revelatory instrument, it also carries the p. tential 
of some harm tQ the interviewee. Thus, people who come to it inex- 
perienced ought to seek the guidance of sensitive professionals). 



CONCLUSION 

I conclude by repeating my central thesis. The psychological 
development of students needs to be more deliberately fostered both 
for its own sake and for the sake of providing the foundations for 
the development of mature intellectuality. Psychological and intel- 
lectual development are two aspects of a unitary capacity. 
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Comments at the Annual Meeting of the Association of 
Professors of Higher Education 

March 7, 1976, Chicago, Illinois 
A CONTEXTUAL MODEL FOR EVALUATING EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS 

by 

C. Robert Pace 
UCLA 

One of the things that strikes me about the presentations of 
Dr. Bowen and Dr. Katz is how inapplicable our usual research models 
seem to be in relation to the social and personal benefits they have 
discussed. On the one hand, we have Howard Bowen ' s broad vision of 
reducing inequality in the society through education, a criterion for 
evaluating benefits that becomes apparent over decades of time rather 
than at the end of a course or the end of four years in college, one 
that reflects long range-planning and policy rather than some short-run 
instructional ... :vcnt. On the other hand, we have Joseph Katz's sen- 
sitivity to the potentials within the college experience for stimulating 
personal development toward higher levels of integration and independence, 
a development in which our analytical distinctions between the cogni- 
tive and affective become merged and interactive in a total personality. 
One is a social science focus on the state of society; the other is a 
cli/^ical focus on the state of individual lives. Neither of these im- 
portant and significant kinds of benefits can be usefully studied with 
experimental research nvDdels, manipulating variables, and partial ling 
out backgrounds mainly because, so it seems to me, the criteria 
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themselves arc not attainable or explainable by any single or isolonc:! 
cond i t i on . 

I don't have any patented alternative model guaranteed to satisfy 
researchers, administrators, and legislatois o i i ke ; but I've been 
thinking about if for some time, and 1 do have some s ugqes t i on s v;hicn 
depart rad i cal ly from the common cause-and-e f v'ect research model . V-/e 
could, for example, abandon the notion that it's necessary to CL^nrr^'l 
for s t uden t input in orde r to de te rmi ne co 1 I ege i mpac t . And we cou 1 d 
abandon the concept of college impact, and think instead about student 
development and college impress. These heretical ideas have their 
origin in a clinical and developmental perspective rather than in a 
comparative, statistical perspective; and their relevance is for local 
institutional self-study rather than for national system-wide studies. 
!n local studies there is no real necessity to have comparative data. 
The fact t'at students who come to the college are different from stu- 
dents who go to some other college is irrelevant. The local ques- 
tio'i is simply this: given the students who come here, what happens 
to theni and what are they like v;hen they leave? 

In the input-environment-output model, the environment is tfie 
black box, the machinery which causes or explains differences in the 
student between arrival and departjre. Suppose we turned this upside 
down and said thaf the environment is the input in the sense that it's 
what is there in the first place, the initial given. The co 1 1 ecje- - i I s 
cur r i cu 1 un , f acul ty , f ac i 1 i t i es , resources , pol i c i es , etc . -ex i s ts bo- 
fore the student comes to it. The qijestion then is to learn how 
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students use the environment, how the nature and quality of what 
they do influences their own development, and how the environment 
presents opportunities and rewards for student responses. 

I refer to this emergent model of mine as a contextual model for 
evaluating student development in college. The basic features of the 
model are suggested by the words: experience and events, environ- 
ment, and effort, leading to development and impress. Now let me 
illustrate what I mean by these words. 

Experience and Events 

Experience consists of events. 
Events have a quality as a whole. 

This quality or meaning is the resultant of the interaction be- 
tween the experiencer and the world, or physical event. 

The meaning of an event, therefore, consists of the context which 
the experiencer brings to it and the context of the physical event. 

The college experience consists of the events that occur in a 
college environment. 

Since the experiencer is an integral and inseparable part of the 
meaning or quality of an event, the characteristics of the experiencer 
(knowledge, ability, personality, etc.) that are brought to bear on any 
given event are part of the event itself; and therefore psychologi- 
cally it would seem unnecessary and perhaps inappropriate to treat stu- 
dent characteristics as "input" to be "partial led out" in research de- 
signs for studying "college effects." 
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So, the first major feature of a contextual model for studying 
college effects is to eliminate the separate treatment of variables 
that have heretofore been defined as student input. 

Environment 

The college environment consists of the events and experiences 
that occur in it, reflecting the purposes of the institution and how 
it functions. 

These purposes and functions are revealed operationally by the 
clarity and strength with which they are perceived by the people who 
live in the environment, based on their experiences. 

There are three basic types of dimensions that characterize and 
differentiate among college environments: a) personal development 
dimensions; b) relationship dimensions; and c) system maintenance and 
system change dimensions. 

Personal development dimensions reflect the purposes of the insti- 
tutions, that is, to afford opportunities for and give emphasis to the 
learning and development of students. There are four major lines of 
student development which are the concern, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, of all colleges and universities: a) academic — schol arl y — i n- 
tel lectual ; b) esthet i c--express i ve--creat i ve ; c) cr i t i ca 1 --eva 1 uat i ve-- 
societal concern and personal commitment; and d) voca t iona 1 --occupat iona 1 
competence . 

Relationship dimensions assess the extent to which individuals are 
involved in the environment, tend to support and help one another, and 
generate a sense of belonging. There are two major aspects that are 
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important and that can be differentiated: a) peer group relation- 
ships; and b) relationships between students and faculty, administra- 
tors, and other officials. 

System maintenance and system change dimensions refer to how the 
institution operates as an institution; that is, ' 'ts bureaucrat i c-- 
organ i za t i ona 1 --regul a tory — and in no vat i ve features . 

In most, and perhaps all but the most homogenous environments, 
the strength of these environmental dimensions or emphases will differ 
from one part of the environment to another--as between Engineering and 
Fine Arts, or between residents and commuters, for example--so that an 
adequate characterization of the environment of the college or uni- 
versity is one which permits differences to be revealed, if there are 
such, between major seg^ients of the environment. 

In addition, the potency of environments for influencing student 
development depends on certain qualities of and relationships among the 
various dimensions as well as on their separate strength. These quali- 
ties and relationships probably involve at least three further obser- 
vations or measurements-- i n tens i ty , pervasiveness, and congruence. 
T , a particular environmental dimension (events and experiences) 
may be typically intense or typically bland; it may be pervasive across 
time and place within the environment or it may be sporadic or local- 
ized; and the environmental emphasis felt in one part of the environ- 
ment may be congruent or dissonant with the emphasis in another part 
of the environment. 

So, the second major feature of a contextual model for studying 
college effects is the identification of the environmental contexts in 
which college events and experiences occur. 
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Effort and Exposure 

With ra re , and perhaps no , except I on s all 1 ea rn i ng and deve 1 op- 
ment in college involves some degree of effort on the pert of the stu- 
dent. How much one learns depends on the effort made to learn it. 

Effort, whether large or small in amount, also has a quality di- 
mension. The quality of cognitive effort can range from low-level 
cognitive activities such as memorizing facts, principles; and termi- 
nology, to higher leve^ cognitive activities of application, analysis, 
synthesis, and critical evaluation. The quality of affective effort 
can range from disinterest and indifference to more positive responses 
reflecting increasing levels of interest, enjoyment, and satisfaction. 
The quality of energy o^ behavior can range from passive to active, 
from silent spectator to active participant and public advoccjte. 

Quality, like frequency, is a vertical dimension ranging from 
high to low. Activity scales, in which t^o response indicates fre- 
quency, but the content reflects levels of quality, can thus provide 
simultaneously a measure of amount anc of qual :y. Such scales could 
be deve loped f^r different aspects of coll ege exper ience --class room 
learning, extracurricular activities. Deer group conversations, etc. 

Another dimension of effort is horizontal rather than vertical. 
This is the effort made to extend the range of events and experiences 
to which one is exposed. The word exposure is used to designate this 
additional dimension of effort. 

So, the third feature of a contextual model for studying college 
effects is the identification of the quality of effort invested oy the 
student in the educational enterprise. This feature is related to the 
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enlargement and enrictiment of the context which the experiencer brings 
to the events encountered. 

Development 

The contextual base of the experiencer may be thought of us 
readiness to respond to the events anJ experiences of the college en- 
vironment. The events and experiences then presumably enh r;.j<; the 
contextual base of the experiencer, enabling the student :o respond 
to stimuli of increasing breadth, depth, and integration. 

The extent and direction of this development or evolution is fur- 
ther influenced by the context of the environment in which events and 
experiences occur, plus the quality of effort invested by the experi- 
encer. 

Development, presumably following this general path, is inferred 
from the difference in scores on cr t ter ion measures at two points in 
t i me . 

Impress 

While impress, in the sense of making an impression on cr leaving 
a mark on the student, can be inferred from differences between before 
and after status on relevant criterion measures, one can and, I think, 
should also regard impress as a personal feeling or belief on the part 
of the student. Thus impress would be inferred from self-reports of 
chang^: and progress toward desired goals, benefits attributed to events 
and experiences, and expressions of satisfaction with college. Addi- 
tionally, impress also implies a more lasting mark and hence would also 
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be measured after college by in ''cations of continued interests, out- 
looks, concerns, etc. related to ectual, esthet ic, personal , 
i.oci a 1 , occupat i ona 1 , and et h i c< r i a . 

One of the virtues of this model or line of thinking, to me at any 
rate, ? ' r«i. it holds both the student and the collece accountable. 
The be IS accountable for the quality of investment or effort he 

ffiakes in furthering his own learning anc development; and the college 
is accountable for providing the events and the environmental context 
designed to stimulate learning and development. 

I r evaluating higher education we should not simply ask what does 
college do for the student, but also what does the student do with the 
opportunities which college presents. 

If we ask both of these questions, and in relationship to each 
other, we will be focusing on the educative purposes of colleges and 
universities. We will still need, of course, better criterion mea- 
sures to reflect these educative purposes, and we will need to devise 
new objective indicators of the nature and quality of the college 
experience. But given the n^^eded instrumentation to do the job, I 
suspect that ' ne accumulation of institutional case studies of student 
development and college impress will not only enhance our own under- 
standing but will also help to demonstrate to a la'" er audience the 
educational effectiveness of many colleges and un i v^i's i t ies . 



